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Social Controls in Communist China 


By mass organization, indoctrination, and police state methods, the Chinese 


BY A. DOAK BARNETT 


HE FIRST THREE YEARS of Communist rule in China 
have been a period of consolidation of power. Many, 
if not most, of the Chinese Communists’ policies during 
this phase of their program have been frankly transi- 
tional. Land distribution has been carried out to achieve 
the “elimination of the landlords as a class” and to 
pave the way for steps toward collectivization. Industrial 
production has been restored, and controls have been 
established over private enterprise, to make possible 
comprehensive state planning. And, as prescribed by 
the Common Program in 1949, the “people of all circles 
have been fully organized,” preliminary to introduction 
of a more regularized, permanent system of government 
based upon people’s congresses. 

The task of organizing and achieving effective social 
control over the entire populace has received top priori- 
ty, because in the last analysis this has been a pre- 
requisite for implementation of all of the Chinese 
Communists’ other policies, and the recent announce- 
ment that people’s congresses are to be elected during 
1953 is a significant indication that the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves now believe that their controls are 
adequate and dependable enough to permit this step. 

The myth, formerly accepted by many people, that 
no regime could effectively organize and discipline the 
Chinese people, seems to have been exploded. Reports 
from refugees and persons expelled from China since 
the Communist takeover give a startling picture of 
regimentation. It appears that in three short years the 
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people have been brought under effective Communist discipline. 


Chinese Communists have in fact accomplished what 
must rank with the most phenomenal feats of social 
organization in history. 

The type of control which the Communists have es- 
tablished over the Chinese people is not remote control 
exercised only at the top levels of administration. The 
Communists have consteucted an organizational ap- 
paratus which reaches deep into the grass-roots levels 
of the country and into the privacy of people’s lives. Al- 
though our knowledge of this apparatus is still incom- 
plete, the general outlines are sufficiently clear. In this 
brief paper I shall discuss some of the instruments and 
techniques of control which the Communists have de- 
veloped in China. 

The Communist Party itself is, of course, the con- 
trolling nerve center in the body politic of China today, 
and its cells and ganglia are located in every part of 
the country. The quarter of a million basic party 
branches, containing approximately six million members, 
are distributed among villages, factories, and organiza- 
tions, and these branches direct the control apparatus 
at every level. 

Lack of space precludes a lengthy discussion of the 
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party, but it should be noted in passing that the crea- 
tion of a disciplined party—a Leninist elite organized 
according to the principles of “democratic centralism” 
—has been one of the Chinese Communists’ most re- 
markable accomplishments, for they have succeeded 
where others in China have tried and failed. How 
have they been able to achieve disciplined unity and sup- 
press or control the factionalism which has plagued 
other Chinese political groups? There can be no simple 
answer, but two important factors are worth men- 
tioning. Despite rapid expansion of the party they have 
maintained tight controls over membership through 
careful selection, screening, indoctrination, and proba- 
tionary testing. In addition, the concept of inner party 
struggle has been extremely important. The process of 
inner party struggle might be described as a ceaseless 
purge—not in the sense of physical liquidation but rather 
of ideological purification, with the weapons of criticism 
and self-criticism, designed to maintain standards of 
loyalty, discipline, and orthodoxy. 


Party "Leadership" Backed by Force 

The controlling position of the Communist Party in 
China, and of its members in any situation in the coun- 
try, is sanctioned by the principle of leadership, ac- 
cording to which all other groups must defer to the 
alleged superior wisdom and authority of the Com- 
munists, or risk being classified as reactionaries or 
counter-revolutionaries. The sanction of force is also 
essential, however. The Communist Party in China came 
to power by military means, and the role of military 
force has continued to be important. Public Security 
units of the army garrison key centers throughout the 
country and provide support to the political function- 
aries of the party even when the military remains in the 
background. 

The controlled use of violence, terror, and class 
warfare in the Comunists’ mass campaigns during the 
past three years has also clearly indicated to the Chi- 
nese people that the members of the Communist Party 
are backed by effective weapons of physical coercion, 
even when they rely on persuasion to achieve many 
of their aims. The hundreds of thousands of “unde- 
sirable elements” publicly executed during the agrarian 
reform program and the campaign against counter-re- 
volutionarics do not represent a large proportion of the 
Chinese population in percentage terms, but the execu- 
tions have created an atmosphere of fear and an at- 
titude of submissiveness which affect the majority of 
the population, and they have removed many of the 
potential leaders of opposition. Class warfare in both 
countryside and city, furthermore, has undermined the 
solidarity of local interests which might have joined in 
opposition to the Communists. 
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The legal vacuum in which the Chinese Communists 
have operated since their takeover of power has also 
reinforced their controlling position. Upon assuming 
power the Communists abolished “all laws, decrees, 
and judicial systems” previously existing in China, and 
although a few laws, and many decrees with the force 
of law, have issued from the Communist-controlled 
Central People’s Government since then, no yeneral 
codification has yet been completed. In this situation 
there has been no possibility of appeal to previous laws, 
customs, or traditions against the policies of the Com- 
munist Party or the will of its local functionaries. The 
Communist-established People’s Courts have been re- 
sponsible for enforcing policies more often than laws, 
and the regulations establishing the courts specifically 
state that “Where no [legal] provisions have been 
made, the policy of the Central People’s Government 
[for which one could substitute: Chinese Communist 
Party] shall be adhered to.” 

The few definite laws which have been promulgated 
merely provide “legal” justification for the revolutionary 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party, and are 
generally applied ex post facto to the period prior to 
the Communist takeover. The vague terminology in 
many of the laws, furthermore, leaves ample room for 
interpretation according to the whims of local party 
leaders. The regulations for the punishment of counter- 
revolutionaries, for example, authorize severe punish- 
ment, including even the death sentence, for such 
vague crimes as “conducting counter-revolutionary pro- 
paganda and agitation” and “fabricating and spreading 
rumors.” 

All of these factors—the discipline within the Com- 
munist Party, the unchallengeable principle of party 
leadership, the ever-present backing of military force, 
the selective use of terror, the elimination of potential 
opposition leaders, the social disruption of class warfare, 
and the use of law to support revolutionary political 
action—help to explain how a minority of one to 
two percent of the population has been able to carry 
through the organizational, propaganda, and indoctrina- 
tion programs through which they have established ef- 
fective social control over approximately 450 million 


people. 


Non-Party Activists 

The Communist Party does not rely solely upon its 
own membership to establish control over the popula- 
tion as a whole, however, for the role of non-party 
kanpu, or political workers, is extremely important. 
Recruited largely from youth, and from the “activists” 
who emerge in every locality during Communist-con- 
ducted mass campaigns, these political workers are sup- 
ported by the party and subjected to its discipline. 
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Literally millions of them have been mobilized during 
the past three years. 

These workers, after they have been indoctrinated, 
trained, and organized in small groups, are sent on as- 
signments all over the country, to work directly in 
contact with the masses and to help implement Com- 
munist policies. They are, in effect, a tremendous corps 
of political extension workers who help bridge the gap 
between high-level decisions and inplementation of 
these decisions at the grass-roots level. In short, the 
Chinese Communists, when they want to carry out a 
policy, do not merely issue orders and instructions, or 
rely solely on the established bureaucracy to carry them 
out. They also dispatch specially trained groups of 
party members and non-party political workers to assist 
the regular party and government hierarchy in imn- 
plementing the policies. There has been no shortage 
of volunteers for this political work. For youth the work 
provides an outlet for energy and enthusiasm and a 
sense of participating in important activities. For any- 
one, furthermore, virtually the only stepping-stone to 
prestige, influence, and power in China today is po- 
litical work of some sort. 


Wide Impact of Mass Organizations 

One of the principal responsibilities of party mem- 
bers and political workers is the development of mass 
political organizations, and these organizations are an 
important element in the Chinese Communists’ appa- 
ratus of control. It is not an exaggeration, I believe, to 
say that their ultimate aim is to bring all people, ex- 
cept for elements branded as political pariahs, into 
mass organizations under party control, and considerable 
progress has already been made in that direction. All 
of these organizations carry out propaganda, agitation, 
indoctrination, and other activities, and they are un- 
doubtedly the agencies through which the Communist 
Party apparatus has the widest impact in making itself 
felt upon the average individual. 

Mass political organizations serve a dual purpose. 
On the one hand they mobilize the energy and enthu- 
siasm of supporters of Cornmunist policies and direct 
them into channels considered important by the re- 
gime. They also facilitate surveillance, intimidation, and 
control of non-supporters. Such organizations have been 
established for peasants, urban laborers, women, stu- 
dents, and youth, indeed, for almost every identifiable 
group in the arts or professions, and even for business- 
men, Each is established on a national basis and is 
organized according to the principles of “democratic 
centralism.” 

Supporting organizational control measures of this 
kind, the Chinese Communists have established ideolog- 
ical controls of an extremely effective sort and have 
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progressed very far toward their aim of complete thought 
control. In many respects their techniques of propa- 
ganda and indoctrination, utilizing mass psychology, 
are the most distinctive feature of the regime they 
have set up. The Chinese Communists, at least at this 
stage, seem to rely more on the control of people’s mines, 
and less on crude police repression, than their mentors 
in the Soviet Union. 

The volume of propaganda output in China today 
is staggering. The Chinese Communists do not confine 
themselves to modern means of communicating ideas, 
such as radio, motion pictures, the press, and publica- 
tions—although these are devoted wholly to propa- 
ganda purposes. In addition, propaganda themes, slo- 
gans, and symbols are injected into entertainment 
media such as operas and rural story-telling, into all the 
arts including painting, drama, music, and dancing, and 
even into industrial products, for example, machine- 
knitted garters which bear slogans such as “Aid Korea 
and Oppose America.” 

Great stress is also placed upon meetings, parades, 
demonstrations, and oral propaganda. A propaganda 
network of oral agitators, whe work directly under the 
party’s propaganda machine and are fed ideas and 
material by it, is responsible for carrying the party line 
directly into people’s homes. One of their mottos pro- 
claims, without a trace of humor, that they are to 
“replace family gossip with talks on current events.” 
There are already over two million propagandists in 
this network, 


Indoctrination by Discussion Groups 

Even more important than propaganda as such in its 
possible long-run implications is the method of indoc- 
trination through small discussion groups which is be- 
ing widely used by the Chinese Communists to indoc- 
trinate not only active political elements but also the 
mass of ordinary people in China today. The Com- 
munists’ aim is to introduce “Marxism-Leninism and 
the thought of Mao Tse-tung” as a universally accepted 
ideology, supplanting traditional Chinese ideas and 
values, 

The indoctrination in these groups varies in intensity 
and is given various labels (most commonly it is called 
hsueh hsi, “study,” or szu hsiang kai tsao, “ideological 
reform”), but certain basic principles are characteristic 
of the process in all its forms. The groups are small, 
usually with less than a dozen members, Almost always 
one or more members have been previously indoctrin- 
ated, and one is designated group leader, who reports 
attitudes and opinions to higher authorities. Meetings 
are held at regular fixed periods, often for an hour a 
day, and they are generally convened at-one’s place of 
work. The subjects for discussion, and the material to 
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be discussed—which may be contained in a pamphlet 
or newspaper editorial defining the party line on a 
particular question—are given to the groups, whose 
members are then expected to discuss thoroughly all 
aspects of the question under consideration. Discussion 
of a single question may be extended over several wecks, 
or even months. 

One aim of the discussion process is to have aired 
all possible heterodox views and then to have the 
group demolish them through criticism and self-critic- 
ism. A premium is placed upon confession of past errors. 
No one can be a passive participant in such a group, and 
discussion on a question is not ended until each mem- 
ber expresses acceptance of the “correct” party line. 
If, after prolonged discussion, a member persists in 
holding out against the orthodox viewpoint, he runs 
the risk of punishment—-which may be more intensive 
indoctrination or something worse. Perhaps the most 
distinctive aspect of this group indoctrination is the way 
in which intense social pressure is generated within the 
group, by the participating members themselves, to 
force complete conformity, at least on the surface, with 
the Communist-approved line. 

So far, I have not even mentioned the hierarchy of 
government itself as an instrument of social control in 
Communist China, although obviously the government 
bureaucracy, which is controlled by the Communist 
Party, is extremely important. And during the past 
three years this bureaucracy has expanded both in its 
size and in its functions. 

Two general categories of controls over the popula- 
tion exercised by the government bureaucracy at the 
lower levels of society deserve at least brief mention 
here. Since their takeover of power the Communists 
have transformed and adapted traditional forms of 
neighborhood organizations which have a long history 
in China. They have also adapted and refined modern 
techniques of police state control which are a more 
recent innovation. 


Neighborhood Associations 

The Pao-Chia system reintroduced by the Chinese 
Nationalists to organize and control the population 
was a major target of Chinese Communist fulmination 
prior to 1949, and the system was abolished when the 
Communists took over power. But in its place‘a new sys- 
tem of an almost identical nature has been set up in 
China’s cities. The principal change has been a simplifi- 
cation of the structure in which one level of organiza- 
tion, the Residents’ Committee (Chu Min Wei Yuan 
Hui) has been substituted for both Pao and Chia. If 
anything, however, the new neighborhood associations 
scem to be under more effective control than their pre- 
decessors, owing to an expansion of the number of 
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Public Security Police Outposts (Pai Chu So) which 
closely supervise them. 

In the countryside, the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent, but the result appears to be about the same. 
In each village the Peasant Association, which at least 
for a period of time has extraordinary powers and serves 
as a revolutionary junta to carry out land reform, and 
the village Militia Unit, organized on a permanent 
basis, seem to have taken over the control functions 
of the old Pao-Chia system. In both city and country 
the government bureaucracy at all levels has Public Se- 
curity Bureaus whose responsibilities include general 
political control as well as maintenance of order. 


Secret Police and Informers 

Secret police organizations exist in Communist China 
under both the Ministry of Public Security of the 
government and the Bureau of Social Affairs of the par- 
ty’s Central Committee, but not a great deal is known 
of their operations, They do not appear to be as omni- 
present as their counterparts in the Soviet Union. One 
important public manifestation of police state controls, 
however, is a system of so-called Public Security Com- 
mittees, established on a nation-wide basis in 1952. 
These committees, composed of three to eleven inem- 
bers each, are to be organized in every village, factory, 
institution, and organization in the country “to organize 
and lead the masses to help the government and public 
security organs to denounce, supervise, and control 
counter-revolutionary elements” and “to protect the 
state and public order.” In short, it is an organized, 
nation-wide system of police informers. Anonymous de- 
nunciations have also been legalized and systematized 
by such devices as “people’s opinion boxes” run by the 
local representatives of the Committee of People’s Con- 
trol. These and similar measures have contributed to a 
general atmosphere of mutual suspicion which effectively 
inhibits the expression of any opinions in conflict with 
the official line. 

The total web of organizational and ideological con- 
trols in Communist China appears to have brought the 
entire population under control of the ruling group to 
an unprecedented degree. A situation has been created 
in which there seems to be little likelihood of successful 
organized opposition to the Communists within China, 
regardless of the state of “public opinion,” so long as the 
Communists can maintain their control apparatus. 

The Chinese Communists are now using their control 
over the population not only to maintain their power 
but also to engineer one of the most thorough revolu- 
tions of modern times, for, as Mao stated in the summer 
of 1949, the Chinese Communist leaders regard the 
conquest of power not as the final aim of their revolu- 
tion but rather as the “first step in a 10,000-li march.” 
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The Situation in Burma 


A survey and analysis of recent Burmese programs, policies, and problems, 
political and economic, in both domestic and foreign affairs. 


BY JOHN F. CADY 


bine SIGNIFICANCE of Burma’s recent to the 
United Nations for aid in solving the problem of 
Chinese Nationalist troops in her territory, together 
with her sudden suspension of American aid programs, 
can be appraised only in the light of a general evalua- 
tion of the domestic and foreign position of the Burmese 
government. This article will attempt to assess the cur- 
rent situation in Burma, and important policy decisions 
made by Premier Nu’s Government, in the perspective 
of the problems with which the newly independent 
state has been obliged to cope.’ 


Social Disruption and Economic Decline 


The basic problem of establishing governmental au- 
thority in Burma is rooted in the tradition of popular 
disrespect for law and the police, long regarded by the 
people as alien, hostile, and capricious, Burman society 
after the war was demoralized by the semi-anarchy 
which had prevailed during the Japanese occupation, 
by the wide dispersion of firearms, and, after 1948, 
by the scramble for political power following the with- 
drawal of British authority. Multiple rebellions engulfed 
the new state from 1948 to 1950, suspending govern- 
mental control over vast areas of the country, interrupt- 
ing the principal lines of communication, and bringing 
the new regime to the very brink of disaster. The morale 
of the civil service also gave way in the face of sub- 
stantial reductions of salary and popular evidences of 
hostility. Nu even had difficulty in finding men com- 
petent and willing to accept cabinet posts. 

To disorder and rebellion were added bankruptcy 
and economic decline. Land taxes in 1949 were only 
15 percent collectible, and Rangoon’s only depend- 
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able source of revenue was income from the govern- 
ment monopoly of rice exports. Thousands of peasant 
refugee families fled from the disorderly countryside 
into the principal towns. All plans for the nationaliza- 
tion of land and for state-financed industrial develop- 
ment were perforce suspended, and industries already 
taken over by the government (river transport and 
teak) operated at a heavy loss. Land was unsalable 
in view of the official policy of nationalization and the 
limitation of rentals to twice the assessed taxes. 

Meanwhile, in 1949, Communist victory in China 
created for Burma a potentially dangerous security 
threat from the north. Burma’s long Yunnan border was 
undefended. The first signs of difficulty appeared in 
the spring of 1950, when considerable bodies of Chinese 
Nationalist troops entered Kengtung, the easternmost 
Shan state of Burma, adjacent to the Indochinese and 
Siamese borders, Rangoon was in no position at that 
time to give this situation the attention it deserved. 
Violations of the Burma border above Myitkina, pre- 
sumably by Chinese Communists en route to Tibet, were 
reported in 1951. 


Attitudes Toward Communism 


After Nu’s first futile attempt of May 1948 to 
mollify leftist malcontents within the AFPFL? coali- 
tion, he set out on a vigorous and forthright policy. 
He denounced political bandits who would rob the 
people of their sovereignty, and argued that only those 
would resort to arms who had no faith that the people, 
given a free vote, would voluntarily accept their pro- 
posals. At the same time he offered generous provisions 
of amnesty to all except the hard-core Communist 
rebels, from whom he demanded surrender. 

As a means of warding off potential danger from 
Communist China, Nu accorded prompt recognition 
to the new Peking government in December 1949. 
Burma has since endeavored to give the new regime no 
cause for offense. Burmans of every political allegiance 
recognize the wisdom of this policy. 

In the economic field, during 1949 Nu procured 
from Britain 10,000 rifles and other munitions to re- 
place arms captured by the insurgents, He negotiated 
a six-million-pound non-interest-bearing loan from Com- 
monwealth sources in January 1950, which enabled 
the government to subsidize the planting of a new 
rice crop, by which the loan itself was secured. Short- 
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ly thereafter, in April 1950, Rangoon concluded nego- 
tiations for American economic aid, Nu also initiated 
discussions with prewar British firms for the revival 
of oil and mining industries without insisting on the 
legal requirement of 60 percent Burma ownership. He 
gave consideration to other proposals that industrial 
areas which the state was not capable of developing 
should be opened freely to private capital. 


Aggression in Korea Condemned 

A major policy development took place during the 
latter half of 1950. When the war in Korea began, the 
Burman representative at the United Nations, in July 
1950, voted with the majority of the General Assembly 
in condemning North Korean aggression. Nu obtained 
from the Burman Parliament at its subsequent Septem- 
ber session ratification of his support of the UN in 
Korea. This was tantamount to Burma’s acceptance of 
the principle of the United Nations acting as security 
guarantor against aggression, even though Rangoon had 
neither the resources nor the inclination to participate 
directly in the Korean affair. 

Immediately thereafter the government party, the 
AFPFL, forced the resignation of the left-Socialist of- 
ficers of the Trade Union Congress (Burma) who had 
opposed approval of both the Korean policy and the 
American aid program and had persisted in efforts to 
affiliate the TUC with the Russian-sponsored World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Some two score second 
and third-level Socialist leaders, protesting the discip- 
linary action of the AFPFL, thereupon formed the rival 
pro-Communist Workers and Peasants Party. Fortunately 
the most influential Socialist leaders remained loyal 
- to Nu. This purge was accomplished without violence 
or rebellion. 

To counteract leftist criticism of the Government’s 
alleged alignment with the Western powers (the Amer- 
ican aid program got under way in 1951), Nu offered 
to accept similar help from either the USSR or China 
if, as in the case of British and American aid, no 
political strings were attached. He also associated him- 
self with Pandit Nehru’s policy of non-alignment with 
either side in the cold war and continued as before his 
effort to maintain correct and friendly relations with 
Communist China in particular, Ambassadors were ex- 
changed with Peking in the fall of 1950 and with the 
USSR in early 1951. 

In an effort to develop a purely Burman approach 
to problems of government and social reintegration, Nu, 
in October 1950, initiated a government-supported pro- 
gram of religious revival. He proposed to encourage 
the study of Buddhist scriptures, to facilitate the self- 
discipline of the Buddhist monastic order, and to pro- 
mote Buddhist missionary work both within and out- 


side Burma. Government offices were authorized to 
dismiss employees a half hour early each day if they 
would agree to spend the time in prayer at some pagoda, 
and private employers were encouraged to do the same. 
This religious program was presented as a_ specific 
antidote against disruptive Marxist ideologies. 

The government managed after repeated postpone- 
ments to hold elections for a new Parliament during 
the latter half of 1951. Irregularities admittedly oc- 
curred, but in general the elections were fairly con- 
ducted. Radio time was accorded to opposition parties, 
and the methods of the Electoral Commission headed 
by a High Court judge were above criticism. In some 
disaffected areas elections could not be held, and in 
others only a fraction of the eligible voters could reach 
the restricted polling facilities. AFPFL candidates cap- 
tured 95 percent of the seats in the new Parliament. 
The party’s victory stemmed primarily from its superior 
organization and discipline in being able to eliminate 
petty rivalries (which plagued the minor parties) and 
to select strong local candidates. The Government’s vic- 
tory made it possible to install in March 1952 a strong 
cabinet led by moderate Socialists of tested ability and 
loyalty to Nu. 


Disorder Still Widespread 


Although Rangoon authorities by 1952 had eliminated 
any serious armed threat to their authority, three basic 
problems continued to hamper the effective functioning 
of the government. The first was the continuance of 
widespread disorder. Communist and other political 
malcontents, who during 1950 were dispersed as mili- 
tary units, coalesced with criminal elements in terroriz- 
ing sections of the countryside, disrupting transporta- 
tion, and interfering generally with governmental and 
economic activities. The government-sponsored ‘peace 
guerrillas” (home guards) in some areas themselves 
degenerated into threats to order by levying tolls on 
road traffic and by other lawless acts. Disorderly con- 
ditions continued to thwart the efforts of government 
to resettle on the land refugee peasant families who 
still crowd Rangoon and other policed areas. 

A second governmental problem stemmed from the 
interference of political elements, frequently youth- 
ful leaders of the AFPFL itself, with the routine ac- 
tivities of district and township officials, thereby under- 
mining both efficiency and morale. Similar political pres- 
sures hampered the elected local councils and the vil- 
lage headmen. The latter agencies are being assigned 
by Rangoon to increasingly important roles in policing, 
collection of taxes, and the supervision of land re- 
settlement and distribution. A final difficulty was the 
failure of government officials, too often aloof and domi- 
neering if not corrupt, to gain the confidence of the 
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villagers and to enlist popular cooperation for the 
achievement of laudable social objectives. Democratic 
checks on the abuse of political power failed to operate 
effectively under circumstances where the people dis- 
trusted both the officials and the local political leader- 
ship. Some improvement in relations between govern- 
ment and the public has been realized, but much re- 
mains to be done. 

Part of the government’s problem, of course, was 
the sheer magnitude of its tasks in a situation where 
few Burmans possessed administrative experience or 
technical training. The restoration of law and order 
and the enlistment of popular cooperation encompassed 
nothing less than social reintegration, Unscrambling of 
land titles and the resettlement of displaced cul- 
tivators were in themselves prodigious undertakings, 
not to mention the supervision of government-planned 
economic development and social services. The Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Rangoon, for example, has had 
little success in coping with such tangible problems as 
road and utility maintenance, squatter trespassing and 
market control, sewage disposal and fire hazards. 


Magnitude of Tasks 


Burma’s entire educational system, as another case, 
was shot through with the demoralizing tradition of 
student disaffection and susceptibility to radical propa- 
ganda, a pattern which Aung Sang and Nu themselves 
had helped to estabiish during the thirties. Repressive 
discipline was no effective answer unless accompanied 
by changes in the method and content of instruction 
calculated to make the program more directly relevant 
to Burma’s problems and needs. Finally, the well- 
meaning efforts of the government to distribute basic 
consumer goods to the villagers at controlled prices 
through officially sponsored cooperatives were vitiated 
by inefficiency, favoritism, and too frequent collusion 
with black marketeers. A Dutch expert brought in to 
investigate Burma’s faltering cooperatives recommended 
their entire divorcement from government control. 

F’ ding solutions for problems of such difficulty would 
necessarily be slow. It is in this context that American 
assistance in areas of public administration, health, 
education, harbor improvement, and economic develop- 
ment generally could make an important contribution 
to public morale. 

One « the most serious aspects of Burma’s ad- 
ministrative problem relates to unsettled conditions in 
the Shan plateau to the east of the central valley. Com- 
munist agitation has recently been added to local sub- 
versive activity to produce an alarming deterioration 
of governmental authority throughout the vast and semi- 
autonomous Shan state. The authority of the Shan 
chiefs seems to be rapidly disintegrating as a result of 
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the combined pressure of local insurrectionists, of the 
Karen rebels who still control the southern fringe of the 
plateau, and of Nationalist Chinese who have occupied 
the large trans-Salween area of Burma and more re- 
cently have infiltrated further to the north along the 
Burma Road and the Shweli River valley toward 
Bhamo. Rangoon is ill prepared to assume new burdens 
at this time. The situation is fraught with grave danger 
for Burma and also for the peace of southeast Asia. 


Industrial Outlook Bleak 


Industrially Burma’s outlook in 1952 was not en- 
couraging. The productive potential is limited be- 
cause coal and other basic resources are lacking. Nu’s 
decision of 1951 to utilize foreign capital and techno- 
logical aid in selected industries on the basis of partner- 
ship with the government was a constructive move, but 
much more was needed if the downward spiral of 
economic activity was to be halted. Overall production 
in 1951-52 was estimated at only 70 percent of the out- 
put in 1938-39, despite the fact that Burma’s labor force 
had increased by 12.5 percent during the intervening 
years. The energies of several million producers were 
obviously not being adequately utilized, Burma’s wolf- 
ram mines are inaccessible, being located in Karen- 
held territory. Unsettled conditions in Tenasserim 
hamper tin output. Business activity in 1952 declined 
even in urban areas like Rangoon. 

A large-scale program of investment in employment- 
creating and capital-forming projects has been needed. 
But this is an area of activity which Socialist policies 
reserved for public agencies, and the government has 
been hindered by the sheer lack of talent capable of 
initiating and directing planned industrial projects. The 
capital expenditures budget for 1951-52 was therefore 
not expended, and Burma has not been able generally 
to utilize for economic development all of the foreign 
exchange available for such purposes. The government 
in 1952 controlled directly two-thirds of Burma’s ex- 
ports and one-fourth of its imports. Methods of taxa- 
tion and import licensing discouraged private trade and 
investment, for which local capital and talent were not 
available in any case. Theoretical advantages to be 
derived from government-planned industrialization and 
from non-profit cooperative economic endeavor have 
simply not been realized in Burma. Either a more 
vigorous economic initiative on the part of the govern- 
ment or enlistment of the aid of foreign capital, presum- 
ably under terms which would not mortgage the future 
well-being of the Burmese nation, seem to be the only 
feasible alternatives. 

The agricultural acreage under cultivation in 1952 
was still 25 percent below prewar levels. This com- 
pared with an increment of more than one million acres 


per decade before the war. There is currently no pros- 
pect that Burma will regain production levels which 
permitted the prewar export of three and one-half 
million tons of rice annually. To sustain exports at 
half that level in the face of the demands of an in- 
creasing population would be a notable achievement. 
Reduction of new paddy land to cultivation is an 
arduous and expensive business, and even the rehabilita- 
tion of the two million idle acres which have reverted 
to semi-jungle since 1942 would appear to require the 
extension of far more attractive incentives than are 
presently available to individual cultivators. The es- 
tablished policies of state ownership and _ nationaliza- 
tion render newly developed land virtually unsalable 
at a profit to the pioneering owner, while government 
subsidization and supervision of any large-scale land 
development program would prove to be both expensive 
and wasteful under prevailing administrative deficien- 
cies, Little attempt has been made to recover the 
large-scale crop loans advanced to cultivators since 
1948. Only the wide gap between the price the govern- 
ment paid cultivators for paddy and what it derived 
from sales of rice abroad kept the agricultural program 
going, and any costly development program could 
easily wipe out the profit. 


Agricultural Problems 

No one wants to go back to the anarchic conditions 
of prewar land development, aptly likened by one Bur- 
mese observer to hungry dogs fighting over a bone, but 
some incentive in the form of guaranteed private own- 
ership would seem to be required if agricultural ex- 
pansion is ever to be resumed. In Upper Burma, much 
of the agrarian indebtedness was liquidated during the 
Japanese occupation, because the Japanese required 
creditors to accept payment for past debts in cheap 
occupation currency. The principal agricultural prob- 
lem centers, therefore, in Lower Burma. 

Burma’s Minister of Land Nationalization visited 
both Communist China and the USSR during the fall 
of 1952 to study methods of cooperative and collective 
agriculture, but few who know the Burman tempera- 
ment believe that forced collectivization would be 
feasible, Another important deterrent to canceling the 
established policy of land nationalization was that it 
would conceivably require the validation of titles and 
mortgages to several million acres of paddy land held 
by Indian chettyars. On the ground that Indian owners 
have not, thus far, suffered discriminatory treatment by 
Rangoon, New Delhi has not supported the complaints 
of private Indian interests that Burma’s nationaliza- 
tion program has in fact confiscated their properties. 

Rangoon’s foreign policy has been based on consid- 
erations relevant to Burma’s own security and point 
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of view. It has followed closely the pattern set by 
Pandit Nehru. All but the extreme leftist papers sup- 
ported the government’s approva! of the United Na- 
tions “police action” in Korea, presumably because 
Burmans envisaged a future situation (which has in 
fact now arisen) in which they themselves might have 
cause to appeal to the UN for similar protection against 
aggression, At the same time the press of Burma has 
unanimously approved the government’s diplomatic 
recognition of the Communist regime in China, and 
most of the newspapers support Peking’s admission to 
the United Nations. This means that Burmans enter- 
tain no sympathy for efforts from any quarter to renew 
the civil war in China. It does not imply that Burmans 
take a generally pro-Communist view of the cold war. 
A deep undercurrent of distrust of the Soviet Union’s 
international role has developed, largely as a result 
of the disruptive tactics employed in Burma by Com- 
munist rebels at the behest of the Cominform. The 
Rangoon press regards the strife in Vietnam as a na- 
tionalist contest against unrepentant French colonialism 
rather than as part of the struggle of the free world 
against Communism, but only the pro-Communist 
papers express sympathy for the rebellion in Malaya. 
Recently the police permits granted to Vietminh agents 
in Burma have been revoked. 

The three guiding principles of Burma’s foreign policy 
appear to be: (1) to maintain a solid south Asian 
front against the continuance or revival of imperialism 
by any outside power, Western or Asian, (2) to cultivate 
cooperative and friendly relations with Britain and 
America as a means of assisting the government in 
meeting its manifold problems, (3) to preserve friendly 
relations with Peking in the interest of Burma’s im- 
mediate security and the government’s long-term ob- 
jective of eliminating Western interference in Asian af- 
fairs. These principles appear from Rangoon’s point of 
view to be both necessary and feasible, and they pre- 
clude any protagonist’s role for Burma in the cold 
war. 


Relations With Communist China 

There is some evidence to support Burma’s hope 
that it can avoid trouble with China. Thus far the 
Peking ambassador at Rangoon has been far more con- 
cerned with enlisting the support of Burma’s 300,000 
Chinese businessmen for the new regime than in em- 
barrassing Premier Nu’s government by trying to re- 
vive the badly mauled and dispirited Than Tun Com- 
munist rebellion, Communist propaganda efforts since 
1950, as reported from Rangoon, have concentrated on 
influencing the radical leftist fringes of the AFPFL- 
Socialist coalition to collaborate with such projects as 
the world peace campaign, the WFTU, and Asian 
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aspects of the world Communist movement. This does 
not mean, of course, that a Peking-directed Communist 
program will forgo cooperation with the Than Tun 
rebels as a future possibility in case efforts to subvert 
malcontent leftist groups within the government coali- 
tion should fail, or in case a major Chinese military 
move into southeast Asia should be made. A Communist 
Burman broadcasts daily over the Peking radio, playing 
up any activity or achievement of the Than Tun group 
and damning Nu’s government as pro-imperialist. But 
Burmans generally appear to have been reassured by 
the correctness of Peking’s diplomatic tactics to date. 


Complaint Against Chinese Nationalists 

Rangoon’s recent decision to bring before the United 
Nations its complaint against the Chinese Nationalist 
government and indirectly against the United States for 
the continued occupation of Kengtung and neighboring 
states of Burma by refugee Nationalist troops under- 
scores the importance which Burma attaches to main- 
taining friendly relations with Peking and also the 
fragile nature of its political alignment with United 
States policy in the Far East. Premier Nu’s appeal to the 
UN was accompanied by the distressing decision to dis- 
continue American economic aid after June 30, in spite 
of the fact that Burma has no objection to it per se. 
The ground for the latter decision was that Washington 
had failed to bring effective pressure on Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government to halt its alleged support of Gen- 
eral Li Mi’s forces in Kengtung. 

Rangoon has apparently concluded that American aid 
in its present magnitude is not sufficiently important 
to Burma, economically, to overbalance the political 
embarrassment, both domestic and international, which 
it entails under the circumstances. It is also an indica- 
tion that Burma’s representations must be taken more 
seriously by Washington. The Burmese give credit to 
reports that white men, presumed to be Americons, 
are assisting General Li Mi in operating his airficld 
and in otherwise helping the Nationalist forces to ob- 
tain air-dropped military equipment from Formosa. 
Assurances given by the State Department and accepted 
by Rangoon in 1952 that the United States was not 
assisting Li Mi appear now to be discounted in view 
of the decision of the new Washington Administration 
to free Chiang from restraint and to encourage him to 
adopt a more aggressive attitude. 

The recent fighting in Burma appears to be con- 
nected with efforts of elements of the main Chinese 
Nationalist force of some 12,000 men, occupying until 
recently the remote trans-Salween region of Burma, to 
move northwest across the river in an effort to join 
hands with other Nationalist refugee contingents of 
undisclosed size which have been entering Burma since 
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November 1952 in the vicinity of the Shweli River and 
the Burma Road, some 350 miles distant from Keng- 
tung. This action threatened to throw important areas 
of the Shan states into turmoil and to establish a more 
effective center of Chinese Nationalist operations for 
raids against Communist China. The problem is absorb- 
ing Burman military resources sorely needed elsewhere, 
and threatens to give to Mao Tse-tung an excellent 
excuse, if he cares to use it, to carry his feud with the 
Nationalists to Burman soil, 

The Burma government has also charged that Li 
Mi’s representatives have been in touch with the rebel 
Karens and have sold to them American-made bazookas 
and other munitions recently employed by the Karens, 
with considerable effect, against Burmese army and 
naval contingents. Although it appears that General 
Li Mi’s principal source of income has been derived 
from Kengtung opium marketed in Siam, his alleged 
traffic in American-furnished arms has a disturbingly 
familiar ring to anyone acquainted with conditions in 
early postwar China. In Burman eyes, the American 
policy of protecting Formosa from: mainlaad attack, 
arming the Chinese forces on the island, but refusing 
at the same time to exercise restraint on Chiang’s 
tactical operations or his disposition of arms received 
from America, poses the grave danger that southeast 
Asia may become a battlefield in a renewal of the 
Chinese civil war. Because the Kengtung border area 
with Yunnan, unadministered and inhabited by half- 
wild Wa and Lahu tribesmen, is a most unpromising 
direction from which to launch a Nationalist invasion of 
China, the forces under Li Mi in Kengtung are in no 
position in any event to attack effectively the Peking 
regime. 

Overt invasion of Burma by the Chinese Communists 
is easily possible, of course, for the border is unde- 
fended and Western naval and air forces could do 
little to counter it. But the conquest of Burma would 
profit Peking very little economically without un- 
restricted Chinese access to Rangoon by sea. A Chinese 
invasion, furthermore, would alienate abruptly the con- 
siderable sympathy which the Peking regime now en- 
joys from fellow-Asians who share with the Chinese 
the desire to end Western interference with Asia’s 
affairs. 


Burma Needs Time 


Conditions in Burma as of early 1953 are certainly 
a vast improvement over those prevailing three or four 
years ago, and if understanding assistance from the 
outside can be obtained progress will doubtless con- 
tinue. But the situation is delicately balanced both 
economically and politically. What the country needs 
more than anything else is time to put its house in 
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order, time to learn from experience and to select from 
the welter of Western ideas and programs those which 
it can profitably use. But little can be gained by press- 
ing upon Burma the adoption of economic policies or 
of international alignments which, from Rangoon’s 
point of view, do not seem to be designed to serve 
Burman interests. 


Central Banking in 
Southern Asia 


— THE War, central banks have been established 
for the first time in the newly independent countries 
of Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, and the Philippines, as 
well as in Indochina, while in India and Indonesia the 
former central banks have been nationalized. The post- 
war development of central banking in southern Asia 
is discussed in a recent issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin (December 1952), which observes that “in most 
of these countries it is stili too early to tell how effec- 
tive the central banks and the new powers of credit 
and monetary regulation will prove to be” in promoting 
stable currencies, sound financial policies, and avoidance 
of inflation, 

Before the war, Ceylon and the Philippines had no 
central banking and monetary authority. For Burma 
and India (including what is now Pakistan) the func- 
tions of a central bank were performed by the Reserve 
Bank of India, privately owned but with government 
representation on the Board of Directors. In Indonesia 
the privately owned Java Bank was the sole bank of 
issue, under government supervision. In Indochina, also, 
a commercial bank, the Bank of Indochina, held a 
monopoly of note issue. Now all of these countries have 
established central banks which are owned or controlled 
by the national governments. 

The Central Bank of the Philippines, established in 
1949, is wholly government-owned. It has sole respon- 
sibility for note issue and “broad regulatory authority 
over the credit and exchange operations of the banking 
system,” and serves as fiscal agent for the government. 
It is also empowered to conduct open market opera- 
tions, to alter the discount rate, and to regulate the 
reserve requirements of commercial banks. Actually, 
the bank has made only moderate use of its powers 
to combat inflation, according to the Bulletin. No dis- 
count rate is published, and the commercial banks have 
in general maintained excess reserves. In November 
1949, when foreign exchange reserves were falling rap- 
idly, the Bank imposed certain credit restrictions de- 
signed to limit the import of non-essential goods and 
to curb speculative credit expansion, and in 1959 
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further restraints were placed upon credit. Later in 
the year the policy was changed to allow credit ex- 
pansion in order to encourage imports, but in 1951 
more restrictive policies were again adopted. From 1949 
to 1951 budgetary deficits were met in part by advances 
from the Central Bank, but in fiscal 1952 the budget 
was balanced and the Bank’s holdings of government 
obligations remained more or less stationary. 


The Central Bank of Ceylon was set up in 1950 
on lines similar to that of the Philippines, and for much 
the same reasons. It was hoped that its existence would 
promote the development of the country’s banking sys- 
tem, hitherto concerned largely with financing foreign 
trade, and contribute to general economic expansion. 
This Bank also is wholly government-owned. Under its 
auspices the currency of Ceylon was divorced from the 
Indian rupee. Although the Bank commenced operations 
in the midst of the post-Korea inflation, by 1951 the 
national budget was nearly balanced, a government 
loan was subscribed without recourse to purchase by 
banks, and the Central Bank “decided that inflation 
had iargely run its course and that a long-run policy 
of encouraging the banks to invest in Ceylon could be 
safely inaugurated.” 

The Union Bank of Burma, established in January 
1948, “served as a banker’s bank and fiscal agent for 
the Government,” but had “little effective influence 
over credit,” while control of currency was then vested 
in a Currency Board in London. In 1952 the Union 
Bank was reorganized, entrusted with responsibility for 
note issue, and given much wider powers in the field 
of credit. No limits were placed on its holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds, but short-term advances to the govern- 
ment were limited to 15 percent of estimated revenue. 
Minimum reserve requirements were imposed for the 
first time on all Burmese banks. “Despite serious in- 
ternal disorders, the Government of Burma has not in- 
curred heavy budget deficits, Inflation has largely been 
avoided in the postwar period, and the Union Bank 
has not had occasion to invoke its anti-inflationary 
powers.” 

Under legislation enacted in 1948 all stock in the 
Reserve Bank of India was transferred to the govern- 
ment, which appoints all of its directors. The Bank 
controls note issue, and since 1951 there has been no 
statutory limitation on its holdings of government se- 
curities. “Having been drafted in a period of deflation, 
the Reserve Bank of India Act did not originally place 
the same emphasis upon restraint of inflation as do the 
postwar central banking acts of some other countries.” 
In 1949, however, the Bank’s authority in this sphere 
was broadened, and it was given extensive powers to 
examine and license other Indian banks. The Bank 
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“has made relatively little use of its new powers to 
influence credit and has expressed the opinion that 
most banks have followed a cautious credit policy,” but 
in 1951 it took certain steps the result of which “ap- 
pears to have been a smaller expansion of the credit 
and money supply than in the previous busy season 
and an earlier and more pronounced post-seasonal con- 
traction.” 

“The State Bank of Pakistan, established on July 1, 
1948, follows the model of the Reserve Bank of India, 
with certain variations.” The government holds 51 per- 
cent of the bank’s stock (the remainder being privately 
owned), and appoints the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and six out of nine directors. The State Bank is the 
sole bank of issue and may make advances to the cen- 
tral and local governments. In 1948 its powers to reg- 
ulate credit were extended and it was given broad 
powers of supervision over the banking system of the 
country. As in India, the central Bank has recently an- 
nounced a plan for dealing with the seasonal expansion 
and contraction of credit. “Disruption of the banking 
system at the time of partition created major problems 
for Pakistan. Faced with the withdrawal to India of 
the major part of the area’s banks and banking person- 
nel, the State Bank has had to devote a large share 
of its efforts to the task of developing a sound banking 
system and to the consolidation of its own organiza- 
tion and the improvement of its services.” 

In Indochina, a new bank, the Institut d’Emission, 
was established in January 1952 to serve as a bank of 
issue and fiscal agent for the three Associated States 
of Indochina, each of which appoints three of its di- 
rectors, the remaining three being chosen by France. 
The currency must be freely convertible into Franch 
francs. A central bank serving three autonomous states, 
the Bulletin notes, faces a number of delicate problems, 
one of the most difficult of which promises to be that 
of authorizing advances to the three member states. 
Each application is to be passed on by a committee 
composed of the Chairman of the Board and two direc- 
tors, one from the applicant state and one from a non- 
applicant. Indochina since the war has suffered from 
budgetary deficits, and the Bulletin finds that “it is 
too early to judge” whether the obstacles to adoption 
of less inflationary budgets can be overcome. 

After Indonesia became independent in 1948 some 
changes were made in the personnel and policies of the 
Java Bank, the former bank of issue, including the re- 
placement of several Dutch officials by Indonesians, 
but its structure and powers were not altered. During 
1951 the government announced its intention of na- 
tionalizing the Bank, and soon afterward it purchased 
nearly all of the privately held shares. In October 
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1952 it was announced that a bill to revise the Bank’s 
statutes was under consideration. 

According to the International Financial News Survey 
(March 20, 1953) the Central Bank of Indonesia, un- 
der its new charter, “will gradually become a bankers’ 
bank, and as time goes on less stress will be laid on its 
commercial functions.” It will be supervised by a 
Monetary Council, including cabinet members, which 
will determine monetary policy and supervise the credit 
system. M.S.F. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


FORMOSA: A PROBLEM FOR UNITED STATES POLI- 
CY. By Joseph W. Ballantine. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1952. xi, 218 pp. $2.75. 

Mr. Joseph Ballantine has written this study of the Formosa 
problem in the best traditions of the Brookings Institution. 
In other words, the matter is approached within the frame- 
work of the traditions and interests of the United States, 
and the discussion provides the argument and background 
for a dispassionate consideration of all the possible alterna- 
tive solutions that are open to policy-makers in Washington. 
Mr. Joseph Ballantine was an officer of the American Foreign 
Service from 1909 to 1947 and was Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State from 1944 
to 1945. He brings to the study of the Formosa problem a 
wealth of personal experience and long training in the 
problems of foreign policy. 

This is a book about Formosa as a problem of US policy, 
not a .tudy of Formosa itself. There is sufficient description 
in the first part of the book of the land and people and 
the development of Formosa under the Chinese and Japanese 
to give the reader a beautifully condensed and balanced pic- 
ture of the development of that island. It includes a par- 
ticularly shrewd appraisal of Japanese rule. The author is 
frank and factual about the immediate postwar history of 
Formosa under the Nationalist Government. The Formosan 
revolt of 1947 and its aftermath must be understood by 
anyone who really wishes to understand the problems of the 
National Government on Formosa today. 

The treatment of the collapse of the National Government 
on the mainland and the flight to Formosa in 1949 is brief 
but important for what it does not say as well as for what is 
said there. Mr. Ballantine does not subscribe to the once so 
popular contention that the triumph of the Communists on the 
mainland was the expression of & successful popular revolu- 
tion. “Rather, the triumph has been that of a power group 
possessed of superior organization, discipline, and determina- 
tion, more efficient and more ruthless than the government 
(also a power group), which it attacked.’ Nor does Mr. 
Ballantine go for the inspired story that the Chinese Com- 
munists equipped themselves entirely from the American 
arms that they secured from the National Government. He 
brings out the importance of the Japanese arms and equip- 
ment that the Russians turned over to the Chinese Com- 
munists in Manchuria, In this setting, General Wedemeyer's 
request for seven American divisions to be employed in 
Manchuria immediately after the war is well worth record- 
ing. The request was turned down by General MacArthur. 


Mr. Ballantine sees Chiang Kai-shek, not as a romantic 
hero, but as a man whose power was built upon three major 
resources. He is party chief of the Kuomintang, President of 
the National Government, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces. The sources of his power are the armed forces, 
the national purse, and the secret police, which he con- 
trols. The implication is that he has to be accepted for what 
he is rather than for what we would like him to be. Mr. 
Ballantine has never had any problem in choosing between 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. 

The policy of the United States today is to aid the Na- 
tional Government of China in maintaining the internal 
economy of Formosa and in defending the island. Although 
this book was written before the Eisenhower Administration 
came into power, there has been no fundamental change in 
the nature of our problem with Formosa. We are not com- 
mitted to the return of the Nationalist Government to the 
mainland, We are committed to every effort we can make 
to prevent the further expansion of Communist power. The 
author brings out, in the second part of the book, the many 
complications that this simple statement of policy involves us 
in. The problem of Formosa is connected with the status of 
the National Government of China and of the area which 
it governs. There are many things that we cannot do, without 
the cooperation of other powers; there are some that we 
raight have to do on a unilateral basis. No better discussion 
of the Formosan problem is in existence; it is scholarly, non- 
partisan, and brilliantly presented. 
University of Washington GEORGE E. TAYLOR 
THE LEFT WING IN JAPANESE POLITICS. By Evelyn S. 

Colbert. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 


353 pp. $4.50. 


This is a detailed account, based largely on Japanese news- 
papers, of left-wing organizations, parties, and politics, with 
emphasis on the postwar period. Part One, devoted to the 
prewar period, seeks to trace the historical development of 
left-wing movements, but the treatment is sketchy and adds 
little, either by way of information or interpretation, to what 
is already known. The remainder of the book, however, 
contains much new information, and all serious students of 
Japanese affairs will turn to it for a narrative summary of 
left-wing parties, their leaders and programs, and their suc- 
cesses and failures in winning popular support as reflected 
in election returns. In short, Mrs. Colbert has done a good 
deal of spade work and brought together much in the way 
of useful information. 

Unfortunately, the book provides little in the way of insight 
or evaluation of left-wing movements, It is clear, for example, 
from the material which the author provides that the Socialist 
party is split into left and right-wing factions, but no attempt 
is made to explain why such splits occurred in the first place, 
and why they persist. In a number of places, detailed elec- 
tion returns are cited, and these returns show that the vote 
in some prefectures leans more heavily toward left-wing parties 
than in others. But here again no explanation is given. 

The principal reason that The Left Wing in Japanese 
Politics never gets very far beyond the narrative stage is that 
the author has no theory, explicit or implicit, about the nature 
of political movements. It is a paradox that left-wing move- 
ments cannot be adequately interpreted and understood if 
they are made the exclusive objects of study. If we start 
from the premise that left-wing movements arise out of a 
strong sense of dissatisfaction with the existing political system, 
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then a number of questions are suggested. What is there about 
the existing system that causes some people to become dis- 
satisfied with it? How is this dissatisfaction related to the 
system of social values? Who are the leaders of left-wing 
movements in terms of the existing social structure? What 
symbols do these leaders use and how are these symbols re- 
lated to traditional political symbols? What groups in the 
population support left-wing movements? Under what con- 
ditions will other groups lend their support to such move- 
ments? 

Until questions of this kind are posed and answered, it 
will be impossible to assess accurately the strength and weak- 
nesses of left-wing movements in Japan. There is much ma- 
terial in Mrs. Colbert's book which could provide the basis 
of a more penetrating analysis. We hope that she will con- 
tinue her work on left-wing movements and come up with a 
more interpretive account of the subject. 


Stanford University NOBUTAKA IKE 


AMERICAN IPR ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


A THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, held 
on April 14, 1953, Mr. J. Morden Murphy was elected 
as Chairman, succeeding Mr. Gerard Swope, who be- 
comes Honorary Chairman. Mr. Murphy, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Bankers Trust Company in charge of its 
Far Eastern operations, was Chief of Intelligence for 
the Fourteenth Air Force in China during the war. 
Other officers elected were: C. B. Marshall, Vice Chair- 
man and Treasurer; J. Ballard Atherton, Vice Chair- 
man; Robert G. Sproul, Vice Chairman. Members of 
the Executive Committee are J. Morden Murphy, J. 
Ballard Atherton, Hugh Borton, Sidney D. Gamble, 
James A. MacKay, C. B. Marshall, and Gerard Swope. 
Mr. Antonio de Grassi, Jr., who from 1946 to Janu- 
ary 1953 was in US government service in Japan and 
Korea, has been appointed as Executive Secretary. 
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